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the Appellate Court, and, if the decision contains separate findings 
of fact and conclusions of law, proper exceptions will enable the 
court to- review every question which maybe presented." The 
Evening Post presents the other case in the following form : 

" Practice — Both Sides Request Direction of a Verdict — 

Effect. 

"Appellate Division, Second Department. — At the close of the 
testimony each party moved for a direction of a verdict in his favor. 
Neither requested the submission of any question of fact to the jury. 

' ' Cullen, J. : ' It is settled law that in such a case all disputed 
questions of fact are submitted to the court for determination, and 
they must be considered as resolved in favor of the party for whom 
the verdict is directed; Clason v. Baldwin, 152 N. Y. 204.' 

"George V. Brower for appellant; James C. Church for 
respondent. 

" Cowenhovenv. Pfluger, 22 App. Div. 463, November Term, 
1897. 

"Note. — It is a singular commentary upon our judicial system 
that the courts are continually called upon to lay down rules of 
practice which ought to be considered elementary. Possibly some 
day a code of practice, which shall contain all of such rules, may 
be adopted. Many of them are now scattered in reports of cases. 
It is singular also that so few lawyers are fully conversant with trial 
practice. Valuable correspondence upon this subject appeared in 
the New York Law Journal recently. Few lawyers seem to know 
at what time certain motions should be made, or what the effect of 
very usual motions really is. The subject of trial practice appears 
more intricate than it really is, and only codification will relieve 
it of its terrors to the majority — although codes have their own 
bogies." 
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The Law of Promoters and the Promotion of Corporations. 

By Arthur M. Alger. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1897. 

This work, dealing with a modern and little written of portion of 
the law, treats of the promotion of corporations, and primarily with 
the rights acquired and liabilities incurred by promoters. The 
author devotes separate chapters to a consideration of the remedies 
of shareholders and subscribers, as well as to the rights and 
liabilities of the corporation, and he considers at some length the 
position of a corporation, with respect to contracts made for it by 
its promoters, before its corporate existence commenced. The 
work concludes with a discussion of the question arising in cases of 
de facto organization. The whole subject is practical and of ever 
increasing importance in view of the very apparent tendency to 
carry on business under a corporation organization, and in view of 
the somewhat conflicting state of the authorities. 
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The characteristics of the work itself may be said to be its clear 
and simple diction, its plain statement of the rules of law involved 
and its free use of cases, which the author cites at length and in 
considerable number by way of illustration. It is, perhaps, to be 
regretted that more attention is not devoted to theoretical discus- 
sion of principles, many of which, it must be remembered, are still 
in process of formation. The law, as to part of the ground covered, 
is not yet crystalized, and it would seem a mistake to lay down as 
a final conclusion a rule which, in view of the wavering decisions, 
may to-morrow be reversed. In such cases the author has most 
frequently adopted the view as presented supported by the weight 
of authority, and has referred to the conflict without discussion. 
This, of course, gives a very practical and a very useful tone to the 
work, the more so as the book is well indexed, the head-notes 
expressive, and the typography excellent. 

One feels, however, in reading it that, though he is doubtless 
seeing an accurate picture of the decisions as they are to-day, he is 
not greatly helped in understanding what the future of the law on 
the subject ought to be, or what it will be, eventually. 

M.L.,Jr. 



Law Latin. A Treatise in Latin, with Legal Maxims and Phrases. 
By E. Hilton Jackson. Washington, D. C. : John Byrne & 
Co. 1897. 

This little work comprises an elementary course in Latin, having 
for its main object the benefit of law students and younger members 
of the profession who have not a working knowledge of the language. 

The materials used for instruction are those maxims and phrases 
which one constantly meets in the text-books and in practice. 
Three hundred and eighty-five legal maxims are cited and fully 
explained. We are glad to see that Mr. Jackson marks accent 
throughout and not quantity. Nobody strictly observes quantity 
in Latin, or has done so these several centuries, and, of course, it is 
useless to mark as a quantity what really is only a stress. There 
has been of late years, among the younger members of the Bar, a 
tendency, as it were "to Continentalize" the vowels in Latin 
pronunciation. This is due, we believe, to the influence of college 
training in the Roman method. This tendency meets with no 
encouragement at Mr. Jackson's hands. "The English method is 
suggested, ' ' he says, ' ' as being of the greatest service to members 
of the profession in the United States. ' ' We regret that no state- 
ment of the more rational pronunciation is given. The universal 
practice of the courts is not a conclusive argument against teaching 
the better method. Similar argument would have established the 
English pronunciation permanently in the English and American 
schools and colleges. 

The brevity of this treatise necessarily makes its presentation of the 
grammar of the language somewhat bald and abrupt. We think 
the work would scarcely be available to the ordinary student for 



